CHAPTER VIII

THE SENTIMENTAL (I)

THE title of this chapter is perhaps open to the
charge of having been selected on the famous principle
of Incus a non lucendo. In truth, Greek writers can
rarely be said to view nature in the modern senti-
mental manner. If in some instances an approach
seems to be made to our sentimental attitude, closer
examination will reveal a difference. The senti-
mental, moral and spiritual views of nature which
constitute the very breath and spirit of the poetry of
Wordsworth and other nineteenth-century poets were
unknown to the Greeks.

To the Greek there seemed to be a bond of sympathy
between man in his innocence and the elemental powers
of nature, which he regarded as ayvol and lepoi. Man
breaks this sacred bond. When he stains his hands
with kindred blood, he dare not look heaven in the
face, he desires to hide his guilt from the all-seeing,
all-nourishing, and holy sun. This is the wish of the
hero in Hercules Furens, when he says to Theseus :
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Theseus, however, does not believe that a mortal can
pollute what belongs to the gods :
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